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mathematical reasoning, but also that there are beings capable of
reasoning mathematically about them*
This method of formulation suggests immediately the existence
of a non-material substance or mind entirely distinct from the
material substance or matter which in scientific investigation it is
attempting to know, and this is what Descartes in fact maintained ;
but, having gone so far, he fell back without a struggle into the
view which he was criticizing. He rejected substantial forms
indeed, and thereby immensely simplified the general conception
of the universe; but he accepted the view that every independent
real (or substantial thing) must have a real essence which makes
it what it is, and that this essence is somehow differentiated into
ways or modes of existence. For the innumerable kinds of scholastic
substance he substitutes two only, namely material and immaterial.
Each of these is held to possess only a single essential character-
istic : immaterial substance is conscious, material sufestance is ex-
tended, and these essences are further specified into modes, e.g.
willing, perceiving, figure.
From this position two vital consequences necessarily followed.
In the first place all the properties of body were so unequivocally
distinct from those of mind that any interaction between the two
different kinds of substance was by definition inconceivable; and
in the second, mind or thinking substance was, also by definition,
more immediately knowable than body. But the knowability of
body was precisely what Descartes wanted to assert, and indeed
his whole metaphysics from first to last is aimed at demonstrat-
ing it.
There can, however, be no empirical demonstration of it, since
that in body which is knowable, namely the relations and motions
of minute particles, is simply not an object of sense at all. Hence
the proof must be a priori. The immediate certainty of nay own
existence is held to be a ground for demonstrating the existence of
God, and when this has been done the veracity which belongs
necessarily to God precludes me from doubting the validity of the
mathematical method. Here again it may be noted that Descartes
was quite prepared to accept rather easily the methods and
demonstrations of the Schools provided that they were not incon-
sistent with what he held to be the truth. There is not the slightest
ground for charging him with hypocrisy in this respect, nor can it
be plausibly argued that the introduction of God into the system
was a mere evasion to satisfy contemporary theological prejudice.